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of Ottoman municipal law at all but of international law applicable to 
the Ottoman empire by reason of the capitulations. 

Prior to 1863, "interpreters" to the consuls of the various nations 
were assimilated in matters of private law to the resident natives of the 
country whose consul employed them. This privilege was considered 
permanent, yea even hereditary. A perusal of this part of the book 
(pp. 501-515) will show with what facility a term such as this can be 
stretched to its utmost limits, especially when the power against which 
the privilege operates be a weak one. There seem to have been as many 
interpreters attached to each of the consulates as there were wives in 
the sultan's harem. Fortunately this privilege has since been strictly 
limited to the period during which the protege" is actually discharging 
his functions, but those who date their commissions or berat prior to 
1863 are still recognized as proteges under vested right. 

Count van den Steen de Jehay has written upon a difficult subject in 
a manner reflecting much credit upon himself and the Belgian nation 
whom he so long represented as minister in Constantinople. Written 
particularly for young diplomats, it will serve to enlighten all those who 
are interested in the intricate mysteries of the constitution of the Otto- 
man state. 

Arthur K. Ktjhn. 



Traite de Droit International Public, Deuxieme Partie. By A. Merign- 
hac. (Paris: Librarie Generale de Droit et de Jurisprudence. 
1907. Pp. 801.) 

Professor Me>ignhac takes up, in this volume, the second of the three 
general heads under which he discusses his subject. His first volume, 
published in 1905, and noticed in the February number of this Review 
in 1907, was of an introductory character. In this, he takes up public 
international law in time of peace, in a third he proposes to consider 
how it deals with the conditions of war. 

It is more and more shaping itself, he insists, in accord with the prin- 
ciples underlying the public law governing the internal concerns of each 
particular state. This is subordinate to some fundamental traditions 
or rules, of a constitutional character, and attended by an administra- 
tive law, enforced by certain representatives of the government. So, 
he maintains, the great principles of public international law serve as a 
constitution for the world; while their application in detail has been 
long determined by a body of administrative rules, and is fast coming 
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to be enforced by administrative officials holding a commission from 
civilized humanity (pp. 1-3). This forecast can hardly be deemed 
fanciful in view of the number of international bureaus already in active 
existence for the regulation of international relations. In a list of the 
leading ones, the author states, with some detail, the basis of organiza- 
tion of the latest of them — The International Institute of Agriculture, 
created by the convention of Rome in 1905. Forty-one powers were 
officially represented in the "conference of agriculture" by which this 
convention was framed. Its objects are to promote the agricultural 
interests of all countries, by the prompt exchange of information, as 
to the crops of the season, market prices, wages of laborers, scientific 
methods of cultivation and management, diseases affecting trees and 
plants and their remedies, and in general as to whatever may tend to 
agricultural prosperity and advancement. The King of Italy, who was 
the main promoter of the conference, has endowed the institute with a 
net revenue of 300,000 francs, accruing from certain lands in Tuscany. 
Each nation representing it also makes annually a proportionate con- 
tribution to the treasury. The seat of the institute is at Rome, and its 
affairs are regulated by a permanent committee, subject to a general 
assembly of delegates from each of the states, which is to meet periodi- 
cally (pp. 161, 695, 711). 

The author's treatment of these different manifestations of the up- 
springing of an international administrative law constitutes the most 
valuable portion of the volume. On this he has something new to say, 
and says it with effect. It is a phase of universal progress which belongs 
distinctly to our own times, and holds the best possible guaranty of per- 
petuity in the fact that it rests on mutual aspirations for the common 
good of mankind; though no doubt proceeding from the conviction that 
by promoting that in the lines so followed, the good of each of the par- 
ticipating nations will be best secured. 

Considerable space is given to a consideration of the various forms 
of political union between different states, and their consequences in 
international relations. The ancient type of union — the confederation — 
has fallen into desuetude, M. Mengnhac points out, since and because 
of the organization of the United States under their present Constitu- 
tion (p. 27), with a federal power, governing exclusively in all matters 
of foreign relations. 

Attention is called to the anomalous position of the greater colonial 
possessions of Great Britain, under which they can treat with foreign 
powers on an equal footing in respect to many matters of international 
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importance (p. 157), thus sweeping what would seem properly to belong 
only to the crown into the range of what the author names (p. 1) 
"V activity etatique" of the province. 

M. M6rignhac is one of those who deny to the individual man any 
place in the field of public international law, and apparently would also 
exclude him from any personal connection with the administration of 
private international law (pp. 170-172). The same rule he applies to 
every church (p. 174). 

In referring to our protectorate over Cuba, the author makes the 
pardonable mistake of describing Judge Taft as our secretary of state 
(p. 221). No secretary of war before his day ever had occasion to 
assume or ever did assume so many diplomatic functions. 

An interesting chapter is devoted to the dominion of the air (p. 398). 
M. M6rignhac favors the application in time of peace, so far as possible, 
to balloons and air ships, of the settled rules governing the high seas. 
A public air ship should have the immunity belonging to a seagoing man- 
of-war. A private air ship should be exempt from the jurisdiction, civil 
or criminal, of the countries over which it sails, provided it conforms 
to their laws of police, so far as these may affect its course (p. 409). 

Simeon E. Baldwin. 



Internal Taxation in the Philippines. By John S. Hord. Johns Hop- 
kins University Studies in History and Political Science, Series xxv, 
no. 1. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1907. Pp. 
45.) 

This is an exposition and defense of the new system of internal tax- 
ation adopted in the Philippine Islands in 1904. Since the author was 
also the principal author of the law which aroused such a storm of pro- 
test at Manila in 1904, and since he has, as internal revenue collector for 
the Philippines, been in charge of the administration of that law, one 
turns to this study with expectations of finding in it a more thorough 
piece of work than the author evidently set for himself to do. 

The first part, a summary of internal taxation in the Philippines dur- 
ing Spanish rule, is quite frequently inaccurate, owing to insufficient 
study of the previous regime, as the unsatisfactory bibliographical sources 
would themselves indicate. The chief fault here lies in the failure to 
reveal the changes wrought in Spain's fiscal system in the Philippines 
after 1878, so that there is not given to the reader a fair basis for the 



